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MARAT ENGLAND. 


Over a century ago, indeed so far back as the 
last few years of his own lifetime, there were 
intermittently afloat rumours associating the 
name of Jean Paul Marat with that of a 
certain Oxford criminal called Le Maitre. 
Gradually, however, and not perhaps sur- 
prisingly, these rumours, as well as the some- 
what obscure and complex incidents that 
gave them birth, began to fade in the glare of 
more lurid events, and it is only of recent 
years that the story of this identity has been 
revived and some slight, albeit not very 
enlightening, controversy evoked thereby. 
In the present paper it is proposed to adduce 
somematerial for the solution of this problem, 
drawn not so much from the public acts and 
utterances of Jean Paul as from the much 
less-known incidents of his private career, and 
to indicate the inferences that may safely be 
drawa therefrom. Let us recall the facts, so 
far as they can be said to be certainly known. 


in the Prussian principality, but now in the 
Swiss canton, of Neuchatel, on May 24, 1743. 
His father was a native of Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
where, it should be noted, the family name 
was spelt Mara, the final t having been added 
many years later by Jean Paul himself. In 
1740 the elder Mara, having renounced 
Catholicism in favour of the Protestant 
religion, had migrated to Geneva, in which 
city, possibly for reasons connected with his 
conversion, he adopted the alias of Jean Mara 
(or Maxa) Bonfils, and it was under this 
pseudonym that, later in the same year, he 
married Louise Cabrol, a young French 
Protestant, whose people lived in Geneva and 
carried on the business of hairdressers. On 
March 10, 1741, the records show that the 
husband was formally admitted to the 
citizenship of Geneva. In 1742 they removed 
to Boudry, where apparently the alias of 
** Bonfils ’’ was discarded, for the baptismal 
certificate of Jean Paul, dated June 8, 1743, 
describes him as the son of “* Jean Mara.” 
Although stated by several authorities to 
have been by profession a medical man, the 
elder Mara is described in his marriage con- 
tract merely as a “painter and designer,” 
and while at Boudry he in fact obtained a 
situation in a business house in that capacity 
(Cabanés, ‘ Marat Inconnu, 2nd ed., p. 29 ; 
Bax, ‘ Life of Marat,’ 1901, pp. 15-17). In 
1754, however, he removed to the town of 
Neuchatel, where a notice is recorded that 
** the Sieur Jean Mara, native of Cagliari in 
Sardinia, proselyte, designer and master of 
the Italian and Spanish languages, having 
sought the right of domicile in this town, 
his request is adjourned for certificates of 
good conduct.’ Afterwards, on receipt of 
these, he was duly admitted as an inhabitant 
with full rights (Bax, p. 17). Finally, in 
1768 he returned to Geneva, where, it seems, 
he confined himself wholly to the calling of 
maitre de langues, for it is as such only that he 
is described in the register of his death in 
1783. He left four sons, of whom Jean Paul 
was the eldest, and three daughters. The 
second son, Henri Mara, on completing his 
education, had obtained a post as tutor in a 
Russian college, where, curiously enough, 
he, too, assumed an alias, different, however, 
from the paternal one, viz., that of ‘‘ M. de 
Boudry ”’ (Cabanés, p. 34). Burdened thus 
with a wife and seven children, Mara pére 
appears always to have lived in straitened 
circumstances ; his estate realized but a 
few hundred florins, and on his death those 
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of his children who remained ‘at home were leave the years 1761-1765 unexplained. 
constrained to follow manual occupations , Elsewhere, again, he states that ‘‘ after 10 
(tbid., p. 32). years passed in London and Edinburgh, I 
-# Young Jean Paul, although he attended the returned to Paris ” (Letter to St. Laurent, 
colleges first of Neuchatel and afterwards, Nov. 20, 1783). Now, as the date of this 


it has been said, of Toulouse and Bordeaux, 
appears to have been educated in large part 
by his father. In any case he was an omni- 
vorous student and rapidly acquired a know- 
ledge of several modern languages, classics, 
and the rudiments of science. When only 
16 years of age (1759), urged, without doubt, 


particular return marked, as we shall see, en 
important incident in his career and is 
‘Officially established as 1777, the preceding 10 
years would stretch back only to 1767, and 
‘so would either wholly eliminate, or at least 
materially diminish, his alleged sojourns in 
|Dublin and Holland. How, then, were these 


like his brother Henri, by stress of family 10 years, commencing whether in 1761, 1765 
circumstances and not, as some of his bio- | or 1767, passed ? It is difficult to say, since 
graphers have sentimentally conjectured, by he supplies a different version as occasion 
grief at the loss of his mother, who, in fact, requires. From the letter just quoted, 
survived his exodus by several years, he which was written to further his candidature 
left home and succeeded in securing the for an academic post, as well as from a Fore- 
situation of tutor to the children of M. Paul word to one of his works on electricity, they 


Nairac, a sugar-refiner at Bordeaux, who, | science ”’; 
through his wife, had connexions in Switzer- 
land. At Bordeaux, whether as tutor or 
alumnus or both, Jean Paul remained, he 
tells us, for two years, when he determined to | 
seek his fortune elsewhere. It is from this | 
year, at all events, that the first of those 


were presumably absorbed in “ 


when, however, politics are on hand, they had 
been devoted to a study of the ‘* merits and 
vices of the British Constitution ” (‘ Chaines 


de l’Esclavage,’ Paris, 1792, p. 324); while, 
when some more apposite background is 


‘needed for a professional tract, this acccm- 


peculiar lacunae which mark his career dates. modating period has been passed entirely in 
The elucidation of these obscure intervals, | ‘medical practice ” (‘ Essay on Gleets,’ p. 17). 
although of special importance to the present |The following particulars may perhaps 
inquiry, has, however, been very imperfectly help us to answer this question rather 
attempted by his biographers, one of whom more accurately. 

remarks that ‘‘ From the age of 16 to 31 his- | 


tory loses sight of Marat,” another that ‘‘ We 
know only what he tells us in a few lines of 
his newspaper,” and a third that ‘‘ The 
whole existence of Marat in England remains 
in shadow” (Vellay, ‘Correspondance de 
Marat,’ p. vii.). 

Leaving Bordeaux, then, in 1761, when 18 
years of age, what became of Jean Paul ? 
His own account of his movements is 
vague, dateless and unreliable. In 1793 he 
published this scrap of autobiography :— 

I approach my 50th year. But since 16 I have 
been absolute master of my own conduct. I lived 
two years at Bordeaux, 10 in London,one in Dublin, 
one at The Hague, Utrecht and Amsterdam, 19 in 
Paris, and I have travelled over half Europe (Le 
Publiciste Parisien, March 19, 1793). 

This itinerary, however, though usually 
accepted by his biographers as authentic, 
is in almost every particular untrustworthy. 
For example, it would imply that his 10 years’ 
residence in England began in 1761 ; on the 
other hand, in the Preface to his ‘ Essay on 
Gleets,’ published in London on Nov. 21, 
1775, he speaks of his ‘‘ 10 years’ medical 
practice in this country,” which would seem 
to place his sojourn from 1765 to 1775, and 


The earliest specific record of Jean Paul’s 
residence in England relates to the years 
'1767-8. At that date there existed in 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, an establishment 
known as Old Slaughter’s Coffee-house, which 
/was much frequented by foreigners. Here, 
‘in particular, the painter Zuecchi and the 
architect Bonomi used to foregather, and 
here they met Marat, who lodged near by 
in St. Martin’s Lane and called himself 
* Doctor,” his object being, they under- 
stood, to improve himself by consulting the 
practice in different countries. From his 
classical reading, it appears, Marat occasion- 
ally suggested mythological subjects for 
|\Zuechi’s brush, while Bonomi on two or 
three occasions is said to have derived 
benefit from his medical knowledge (Faring- 
ton’s ‘ Diary,’ Dec. 6, 1793). Marat, how- 
ever, was intrigued by politics no less than 
medicine, being a follower of John Wilkes, 
the revolutionary (ibid.); but although, in 
an issue of his paper L’Ami du Peuple 
dated Oct. 22, 1790, he relates having been 
present at Wilkes’s trial in London in 1768, 
yet, as we shall see, disciple and master 
/seem never actually to have met. In 
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1769 he was still in London, for he tells us| 
that certain patients, after unsuccessful | 
treatment abroad, had been cured by him | 
of venereal ailments, one in particular being | 
under his care for three months at the end 
of that year (‘ Essay on Gleets,’ pp. 9-20). 

The next record of his movements is 
supplied by Dr. Henry Lonsdale, M.D., of | 
Carlisle, who writes that :— 

Jean Paul Marat studied physic in Edinburgh 
and probably graduated there as M.D. He 
practised human and veterinary medicine in| 
Neweastle-on-Tyne about the years 1770 to 1773, 
His knowledge of horse-flesh gave him an entrée 
to the higher circles, while his politics pleased the | 
ear of the populace; and it has been generally | 
believed that his philanthropic services during | 
the prevalence of an epidemic gained him the 
honorary freedom of the town. It was difficult | 
for me to conceive the sallow man with pock- | 
pitted countenance, black flat hair, blood-shotten, | 
blinking eyes, and spasmodically twitching mouth | 
—the incarnation of the repulsive—so highly 
regarded ; and this difficulty was increased by 
another statement, admitted to be valid, that 
Mr. Croker of The Quarterly, on a visit to Paris in | 
1847, called on a sister of Marat, who felt the | 
compliment as part of the respect shown by the | 
English to her brother, and then showed what | 
purported to be the diploma of the freedom of | 
the town of Newcastle. Mr. Croker probably | 
took her statement for granted, and did not | 
examine the document. Thinking it well that | 
this matter should be cleared up, I applied to 
Mr. Cail, the present Mayor of Newcastle, who | 
kindly caused a full search of all the books | 
of the Corporation, but found no such name as) 
Marat’s in the list of freemen. Further inquiries, | 
aided by my friends Mr. James Clephan and | 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, proprietor of The Neocastle | 
Chronicle, revealed the existence of several | 
patriotic clubs in the north of England, in part. 
if not wholly, organized by Marat, to which, and 
to several trade guilds, he sent his ‘ Chains of | 
Slavery’ in 1774... Now the probability is | 
that the document in the possession of Marat’s 
sister in 1847 emanated from one of the New- | 
castle patriotic clubs—the parchment and big 
seal and other flourishes misleading Mr. Croker | 
(‘ Worthies of Cumberland,’ 1873, pp. 187-8). | 


With regard to this account, it should be’ 
noticed that the facts as to Marat’s M.D. 
are not quite correctly given, as will be 
seen below. Croker’s visit to Albertine 
Marat, also, could not have occurred in| 
1847, as she died in 1841. M. Pilotelle 
gives the date as 1837, and says he was’! 
accompanied by his friend M. Moore (* Ca-| 
banés,’ p. 46). Croker is also known to have. 
been in Paris in 1840. His visit. therefore, | 


tarried for a time in Newcastle, frequenting the 
circulating library of Robert Sands in the Bigg 
Market, and leaving behind him the reputation 
of a man familiar with horses and their ailments. 
He had studied medicine in Paris and plumed 
himself on his veterinary skill. There is a legend 
of his having had a hand in instituting the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and even a tradition 
of his presence at the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Society’s building at the West Gate : 


| but as the Society was only founded in 1793, 


and the building not commenced until 1822, the 
tradition is incorrect. There was, however, 
established somewhere in the West Gate, in 1775. 
a Philosophical Society, and it is not improbable 
Marat may have attended one or two of the fort- 
nightly discussions of the club (Monthly Chronicle 
of North Country Lore and Legend, April, 1887). 
Mr. John G. Alger next tells us, without, 
however, giving the source of his informa- 
tion, that Marat taught French in New- 
castle in 1772 (*‘ Englishmen in the French 
Revolution,’ 1889, p. 189 n.). More specific 
evidence of his activities in this country is, 
however, supplied by the appearance in 
London of *‘ An Essay on the Human Soul,’ 
issued anonymously and in English at the 
end of 1772, which appears to be the earliest 
of his published works. He had, he tells 
us, submitted the MS. to Lord Lyttelton 
and one or two French professors holding 
positions here, and in return received from 
them complimentary acknowledgments. In 
1773 this work, expanded from a modest- 
sized tract to two substantial volumes, was 
re-issued, again anonymously and in English, 
but under the amended title of ‘A Philo- 
sophical Essay on Man.’ Many years later 
he declared that “its appearance created 
a sensation in scientific circles,’ and in 
confirmation refers to The Westminster 
Magazine tor 1773, the May number of 
which, however, merely gives a_ short 
account of the book, with a few lines of 
entirely neutral comment. The Gentleman’s 


| Magazine for April of the same year also 


briefly summarizes its contents, but without 
expressing any opinion thereon. One of 
his biographers, who is wholly favourable 
to Jean Paul, tells us that, in fact, the book 
was a failure, and that, though it was again 
re-issued in 1775, this time in French and 

y Rey of Amsterdam, Voltaire’s criticism 
had practically demolished it (De Witt, 
* Jeunesse de Marat,’ pp. 35-9). 


In 1774 rather more is heard of Jean Paul. 


+ of Marat, that the latter had 


was probably paid on one of these earlier In the collection of M. Benjamin Fillon 
dates. Some years after the appearance of there exists a document purporting to be 
Dr. Lonsdale’s article, Mr. James Clephan, a certificate of membership of the Grand 
to whom he referred, writes, in a short notice Lodge of Freemasons of London, delivered 
,to Marat on July 15, 1774, the day of his 
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on whieh is a further | _ 


certificate of his affiliation to the Lodge of 
Bien Aimée of Amsterdam, dated Oct. 12, 
1774. In reference to the English portion 
of this diploma, Mr. Morse Stephens 
states that, upon inquiry from the secretary 
of the Grand Lodge in London, the latter 
could find no trace of Marat in the official 
records, though he thought it not impossible | 
that a certificate might have been granted 
without his name appearing in the register 
(Pall Mall Magazine, September, 1896, 
p. 82). Sripney L. Purpson. 


(To be continued.) 


PEYTO OF CHESTERTON: SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ACCOUNTS. 
CHESTERTON HovsE has been attributed to 
Inigo Jones; the enclosed notes tend to 
show it was built locally, and that the archi- 
tect was Mr. Stone. Query whether any 

relation to Nicolas Stone. 
Extracts from an account book of Lady Eliza- 


beth, relict of Edward Peyto, of Chesterton, 
Co. Warwick, 1658-1668, containing the sums 
received and spent for her son Edward. 


1658 | 
Pd for an elle of Broad Cloth for Ned’s 
Coat 0001 08 01) 
Pd for a dozen and. halfe of Buttons | 


Pd for 3 yards and halfe of 24. Riband 
0000 00 


Pd for Shoo strings and Cuff strings 0000 01 

Pd for a Paire of Shooes . + 0000 02 

Jan. 12 Pd for a Gramer 0000 00 

March 30 Pd for a Combe case with a glasse 
0 


000 02 
June 18 Paid for Stirope Silke Stockins 
0000 


White knit 


07 00 
Paid under | 
Stirops 0000 01 
Pd to Mr. Stretford for a Sadle, 
Stirops, etc., Bridle & Snafle | 
0000 09 
Given to Mr. Stone for drawinge H 
the Draught of the head of the | 
pillars for Chesterton 0001 00 00, 
Pd Ned’s Part of the Millitia, when 
the horses were charged on 
Chesterton .. 0004 04 
Pa at part for the Conestables 
Levi 000 02 

his “part of the Levie the 
0000 13 02 

pa} his of the Double for 

3 moneths é 0000 04 
Pd for the Whole Duty of Man 
3s. 4d,, Esop’s Fables and other 
books» 0000 06 
Given to the Prisoners at War- | 
wick 0000 02 00 


Pd for a Paire of Worsted Stock- | 
ins 0000 03 02, 


for 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 19 


ee oe oe 


1660 
ep. 2 


Sept. 15 


Oct. 23 
Dec. 21 

1661 
April 1 


April 11 


June 10 


Pd to John Stone for the 2 Capitals 
of the Arch at the Stayres [for 
re House then build- 

. ing] .. 0002 00 

Pa to J ohn Stone of the Bargaine 
he made for the 10 Capitalls of 
the Lower Row of the Pillars £6 
and to Caius Gabril Gibbers for 
the same Worke £4 .. 0010 00 

Pd for 4 ells and halfe of Holland 
for his halfe shirts at Lon- 
don 0001 17 

Pd for making them 0000 04 

Pd to Mr. Bradshaw Neds Part of 
the Pole Money - 0010 00 

Pd Mr. Caius Gabril, in part for the 
10 Capitalls of the bese’ Row 
of Pillers ee 0003 00 


Given to Mounsieur for teachinge 
Ned on the Gittarre 0002 10 
Pd to Mr. Caius Gabril in full for 
the 10 Capitalls of the Upper 
Row of Pillars £15 and in full 
for the Staircase Dore £6 0021 00 
Given to Mr. Attorney General 
before the Coronation when 
the question was asked him con- 
cerning the tenor of Ned’s 
lands .. 0005 00 
Pd for a paire of silke er ‘ei 
Pd for paire for 
him 000 01 
Pa to Monsieur Robert for 36 
times cominge to teach Ned to 
Singe .. -- 0006 00 
Pd of the Present given to the 
Kinge being fifty pounds from 
my sonne and myselfe for his 
Part which he ———— to 
allow .. 0025 00 
Pd for 20 Ferre Trees. sent from 
Twitnam to Chesterton 
001 10 
Pd for the transportinge of them to 
London and to the 


Pd for Basketts to put them in 
000 03 


For Spanish leather shoes by 
him 000 04 
Given Mr Du Perier for ‘enteringe 
Ned in French se 


Pd to Mr Gibbs for a Sword with a 
Silver Hilt and a Belt 003 05 

Pd Mr Isaacke for teaching 7 to 
Dance . 4 05 

Pd to Mons : Janvier for 
him on the Gittarre 002 

Pd to the Masons for Ps Ag 
theire worke about the New 
House . .. 0012 00 

Pd to Mr. Bewley i in Part Payment 
for the Leade the 19th of rg 
1663 .. 0041 00 

Pd fora Crossbow ‘for him 0001 00 
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00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
06 
00 
00 
i 
| 00 
| 
00 
00 
00 
00 
07; Dec. 21 
00 
06 
11 
00 
00 
00 
1662 
July 28 
00 
00 
1663 
June 17 
00 
00 
Nov. 1 
: 00 
Nov. 7 
00 
Dec. 12 
Feb. 1 
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Wareh 11 Removing Wainscot and bords to 
the New House .. 0000 12 00 


March 24 Mr Bradshaw for Mourneinge 
when my Lady Peyto 
0 


a numerous body of insurgents was defeated 
by a party of about 400 Fencibles and Yeo- 
/manry, and to make known this battle, 
00 about which few have ever heard, the sub- 

|joined abbreviated account is now given. 

It was fought on May 26, 1798, by three 
06 companies of the Reay Highlanders,* to- 


1664 
April 14 Paid for Jacks Shoes 
inge a paire .. 
Pd the Glazier for his Window 


and Colour- 
ai 000 03 


.. oo gether with the Kells Yeomanry Infantry, 
foe Gowns for hun at Navan Cavalry, &c., under the command of 
Braudford .. .. 002 04 00 Capt. Aaron Blanche, Adjutant of the Reays, 
Nov. 29 Paid to the Carpenters and other ‘who, ‘‘ in justice to the officers and soldiers 
——— SS who so gallantly discharged their duty on 
the Mow 1 02 that occasion [essays] to give a fair and 

Pd by that Account the Levie on impartial account thereof to the public. 
the Hundred for a Robery the | On the 22nd of May five Companies of the Reays 
Whole on Chesterton £6 12 0 | received a route to p dace on the 23rd from anaes 
: to this.. —.. ++ 002 16 00 +, Dublin,+ and on their arrival at Dunshaughlin 
Feb. 16 Pd Mons : Bois for 9 weekes teach- the 26th, found that part of the Country infested 
: inge Ned to Fence .. 004 10 00° by a very large body of rebels who had committed 
Feb. 24 Pd by Nan Goitilow to Mr great depredations in that Town and neighbour- 
Tempest for a silver Cupp and | hood two days [previously] and had taken on the 
Cover, for a present from Ned to | 24th between Dunshaughlin and Dublin two Com- 
my cousin Peacocke... 00 00 janies’ Baggage with four boxes of ammunition 
Pad Mrs Mason from him for 3 |containing upwards of 9,000 ball cartridges, also 
weeks Rent for her House after 33 setts of Arms, and the same complement of 
he had the Small Pox 007-10 00) accoutrements and magazines complete in am- 
Pa her that he gave her in con- munition, after having killed three of the escort, 
sideration of that disease in her | and taking the remainder prisoners (10 in number) 
site house .. .* ee 010 00 00 | which belonged to a detachment of the Reays) 


Janets Muffe .. .. 000 08 00' 
Pd to Robinson for Covering the 
Graves of my 
and my Aunt Elenor 000 02 08 | 
Pd for layinge downe the Pave- 
ment on my Lady Peytoes 
Grave .. 05 
16 


566 
Charges for the Iron Gate at the Chancell at 
Chesterton £5 11 of which to this account 


0 00 
Pa the charge of my Uncle William Peyto’s 
iall 001 16 


May 26 


0 


06 
1668 
For five yeards of Phillamort Coloured Cloth 
at 12s per yeard ae -- 003 00 00 
And for 5 yeards of Gold Coloured Bays at 
2s 4d 000 11 08) 
6 yeards } of fine Mixt Spanish Cloth at 
228 .. 006 17 06) 


| 
J. Harvey Broom. 


oe 


THE BATTLE OF TARA. | 
(See P.R.O., W.O. 40/11.) 


Tue Hill of Tara, in the parish of that 
name, in Co. Meath, 3} miles north by west 
from Dunshaughlin, was anciently a chief 
seat of the Irish monarchs, where they held 
their assemblies down to the end of the sixth | 
century. This hill was also selected by St. 

Patrick as a convenient spot from which to 


that marched from Kells the preceding day for 
Dublin, and notwithstanding every exertion made 
by the Officer who commanded the two companies, 
and a troop of the 5th Dragoons who had joined 
them near Dunboyne (from Dublin), the rebels 
were victorious; the Infantry . . . were so 
much pressed by superior force, that they were 
obliged to abandon their packs. 

In the afternoon of the 26th May Captain 
Scobie (now Major) detached three companies of 
the Reays with one six-pounder under the com- 
mand of Captain Hector McLean, a small distance 
from Dunshaughlin, in order to annoy the Rebels, 
who were in considerable force contiguous to that 
town, where the Kells Infantry, the Navan Cav- 
alry, &c., joined them, amounting in the whole to 
about 300 horse and foot, prior to my arrival from 


| Dublin, after providing quarters for the Reay 


Regiment, upon which I took command of the 
detached troops, and having ordered refreshment 
to the men, immediately marched in search of 
the Enemy. 

On the road leading to Tara, near Lord Fingal’s 
demesne, the rebels by way of Contempt left their 
Compliments to the King’s Troops, and requested 
they would give them battle, assuring them they 
might depend on a warm reception. 

The invitation was accepted with joy and emula- 
tion by the Loyal party; accordingly we pushed 
on as quick as possible; when we arrived in View 
of the Enemy, I perceived them to be in great 
orce. 

They also occupied a strong position, being 
posted on very commanding ground, and having 


*A Fencible Scotch Regiment: raised Octo- 


promulgate the doctrine of Christianity. ber, 1794. 


Here, too, during the disturbances of 1798, . 


+ About 60 miles. 
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the Churchyard on their left surrounded ve a 
wall, which commanded the Dublin road, and in 
their front one deep ditch and two high banks, 
which made it impossible to form line in their 
front, without . exposing the Troops to 
little or no advantage . . . [as they] could 
have been easily by the enemy 

in consequence ‘of which I determined at once to 
attack them obliquely to the left, and on arriving 
at a proper distance for the six-pounder to do 
execution, I directed one half of the eae’ 
horse to charge through the village . . 

take post off the left of the enemy, while the Somer 
half proceeded down a bye road which brought 
them near the right flank of the rebels, both di- 
visions were pointedly directed to threaten the 
rear of the enemy . and when the rebels 
gave way to charge them with Vigour, the first 
shot from the six-pounder was a signal for the 
horse to occupy their posts. 

After firing several rounds from the six-pounder 
with good effect, the Infantry proceeded towards 
the Churchyard gate so as to fall on the left flank | 
of the rebells. . On approaching [the | 
same], we met with the most daring and obstinate | 
resistance, which continued some time 
and finding the men’s ammunition almost ex- “ 
pended. . [it was] absolutely necessary to! 
make one decisive effort by charging the rebels, | 
which was gallantly executed by the Grenadiers, 
animated by Lieut. Rupert ‘Mackay’ s spirited 
conduct, and ably supported by Capt. McLean, 
Lieuts Wm. Baillie and James Scobie, with the | 
rest of the Infantry which dislodged them | 
from their principal position. 

When this was accomplished, I naturally con- 
cluded that the fate of the day was determined, 
but, while in pursuit of the rebels in this quarter 

. . Sergeant-Major John Cochrane of the! 
Reays [reported] the enemy were approaching | 
our left in great crowds by the very same route, 
on which the King’s Troops had commenced their 
Operations, and that the six-pounder was in great | 
danger of being taken. I directed that 
active and spirited non-commissioned officer 

. to take a division of the Light Company, 
&e.. ., to check their progress, untill I collected a 
sufficient force to route them. . . . The Con- 
flict at this time was of short duration, but weighty 
and of the most striking consequence, the Cannon 
in particular, in the judicious and manly conduct 
of Lieut. Hunter (who had the charging of it) did 
great execution the rebels being so very 
numerous and having no impediment 
from doing them justice in returning their cordial | 
invitation and thus crowned our Operations with | 
a complete Victory. 

Captain Molloy of the Kells Infantry gave. 
every assistance with his Company. . The | 
Action commenced about half-past 6 0 "clock p-m. | 
and continued without intermission untill dusk; 
the extreme fatigue of the soldiers made it im-| 
possible to pursue the Victory. = 

The unforeseen Occurrence which befel us after, 
the Enemy were dislodged from their principal | 
position, was in consequence of the Yeomen'! 
Horse giving way, that were posted near the) 
right flank of the rebels, under the command of | 
Lieut. Barnwell. . . It is possible, indeed, | 
they might have been much pressed by the enemy 
prior to that taking place. i 


| 


Lord Fingal, Captains Barns, who 
so gallantly charged through the Village at the 
commencement of the Action, kept the rebels in 
check in that quarter. . . . 

After their success Captain Blanche de- 
cided not to re-occupy the hill, but to pro- 
ceed to Dunshaughlin on account of the 
ammunition being expended and the danger 
of the enemy attacking the two companies 
left to protect that town and neighbourhood. 


They also had charge of five companies’ 
baggage, one six-pounder complete in am- 
munition, 10 boxes of ball cartridges and 
about 80 stand of spare arms and appoint- 
ments. 

The Enemy were at least 8,000 strong, well 
equipt with ammunition . almost every 
individual was turnished with some destructive 
Weapon . {and] had from 4 to 500 stand 
of arms; the prisoners they had belonging to the 
Reays were kept in front and compelled to fire on 
the King’s Troops; two of these were killed in 
action. 

Those retaken stated the enemy was 
11,000 strong prior to the battle as reported 
to their commanders. The rebels had 350 
killed (including their Commandant), be- 
sides wounded, and numbers drowned in a 
river near in effecting their escape. But 
by private letters received later in Dublin 
the rebels were said to have had 502 killed ; 
the Reays, one Drummer and eight rank 
and file killed, and Lieut. Wm. Baillie, four 
Sergeants and 21 rank and file wounded, 
three mortally. The Kells Infantry had one 
' killed and five wounded. 

The enemy was believed to have been 
almost the first body that appeared in Arms, and 
proclaimed the Rebellion in the field. Prior to 
this they had pillaged the country between Dublin 
and Tara, and eluded, on May 25th, the strong 
garrison force sent against them from the Capital, 
consisting of a large proportion of Cavalry and 
12 pieces of Artillery. 

By this important V ictory the communication 
with the North was opened and the County of 
Meath . . . preserved from . . desolation, 
and good Order in a great measure restored and. 
established. So great a terror was struck to the 
very heart of the rebels, that they never embodied 
again in that part of the C ountry. 

It is obvious that the Insurgents had no less 
in view than the destruction of the Capital, the 
overthrow of the Government and our glorious 
' Constitution. 

Captain Blanche speaks highly of the 
services rendered by Lord Fingal, Captains 
Preston and Barns ; Capt. McLean and Lieu- 
tenants G. Hunter, Rupert Mackay, James 
Scobie and Wm. Baillie of the Reays; 
Captain Molloy and Lieuts. Keaton and 
| Weviner of the Kells Infantry. 

Mr. Pompleton of the Lawyers’ Corps 
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rendered Capt. Scobie much assistance from 
his knowledge of the inhabitants of Dun- 
shaughlin. 

The narrative is signed * A. Blanche, 
Captain, Reay Highlanders,” and bears the 
following P.S. 

P.S. Captain Scobie applied to me for a state- 
ment of this action immediately on my arrival 
in Dunshaughlin, but being worn down with 
fatigue, prevented my complying with his request. 

The endorsement is 

Rt. Honble. Secretary at War, 
War Office, London. 
E. H. FArRBROTHER. 


BENSON AND SMITH FAMILIES. 


Jonathan Smith married, secondly, July 22, 
1812, at Pontefract, Frances, dau. of Richard 
Horncastle, and by her had further issue :— 

b. Edward Horncastle, born at Leeds, 
July 28, 1813, surgeon, of Dean Street, 
Soho, afterwards of Langharne, South 
Wales ; buried in the churchyard there 
Aug. 29, 1842. He married, May 14, 1839, 
at Holy Trinity, Brompton, Adelaide, dau. 
of George R. Baillie of Sloane Street, Chelsea, 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
and had issue :— 

i. Edward Archdale Culling Stanley, born 
at Builth, Wales, April 18, 1840; died 
Aug. 18, 1912, leaving issue. 

c. Ann, born at Leeds, 1816. Married 
Henry Downing, M.R.C.S., of Castle Eden, 


IN my previous article on the Rev. Joseph |(o, Durham. He died July 26, 1852. 


Benson, the Wesleyan preacher (128. ix. 327), | 


T mentioned that his wife, Sarah, had an elder 
sister, Ann, born at Knottingley, Nov. 15, 
1748. On the death of their father, Thomas 
Thompson, the two girls came to Leeds with 
their brother Richard, and attended with 
their mother (who had married again— 
Satchwell Dawson, gent.) the Wesleyan 
Chapel in that place. The eldest child, 
Ann, married, at the Parish Church by 
licence, Dec. 4, 1769, Benjamin Smith of 
Call Lane, Leeds, raff merchant (a son of 


Wm. Smith, of Potter Newton, cabinet- | 


maker, whose will was proved 1774), and had 
issue :— 

1. Eleanor, born June 11, 1773; c.y. 

2. Benjamin, born Sept. 21, 1775. He 
was one of the Leeds Gentlemen Volunteers 
and was buried at St. John’s Church, Jan. 31, 
1795. 

3. Thomas Thompson, born 1777, of 


| 


5. James, born about 1781; in the tea 
trade at Leeds, and 0b.s.p. 1837. 
6. Joseph, born March 4, 1782, merchant 


‘at Leeds. He married, 1805, Mary, dau. of 


Thomas Glover, and had issue :— 
a. Thomas, of Jersey, Esq., A.D.C. to 


'the Governor of Jersey. He left two 
| sons 


i. Thomas Hardwick, born Nov. 29, 


' 1829; Lieut.-Colonel, 2nd West India Regi- 
/ment. 


ii. Arthur, 0b.s.p. 

b. Mary, born 1810; married, in 1830, 
James Lees, J.P., of Delph Lodge, Saddle- 
worth. She died in 1871; buried at Delph 


‘Church ; leaving one daughter :— 


i, Mary Adelaide, born 1831; married, 
1859, James Wood Baker, of Bury, Lancs. 
He died in 1895, and Mrs. Baker died at 
Delph Lodge in 1917, leaving issue. 

c. Fanny, died unmarried at Leeds in 


Little Brunswick Street, Leeds, merchant ; | 1877. 


married, first, 1801, Ann, dau. of Richard | 
Clark, jeweller, of York; she died 1820;, 
secondly, Hannah Gooden; and 


Aug. 11, 1845. 

4. Jonathan, born Dec. 19, 1779; bapt. 
Jan. 20, 1780, at the Parish Church. He 
was a merchant of Albion Street, Leeds, 
and died Sept. 11, 1821. He married, first, 
at Birkin, Nov. 23, 1801, Anne, dau. of Rev. 
George Alderson, rector of Birkin. She 
died Feb. 17, 1808 ; buried in Birkin church- 
yard ; leaving issue (besides two who died in 
infancy) :— 

a. Rev. Benjamin Smith, born 1802; 


B.A. St. John’s College, Camb. ; curate 
under his grandfather at Birkin ; master of | 
the Drax Grammar School, Yorks. He} 
died June 1, 1842, leaving three daughters. | 


7. Mary Ann, born Oct. 29, 1787 (only 
dau. of Benjamin Smith). She married, 
1807, John Hines, of Gledhow, Leeds, and 
died at Hastings, 1834, leaving issue. 

The will of Benjamin Smith of Leeds, 
raff merchant, dated Jan. 10, 1810, men- 
tions :— 

My wife £100 within one month and what fur- 
niture she shall choose, and an annuity of £300 
per annum. I give all my real and personal 
estate to my children, James, Thos. Thompson, 
Jonathan. Joseph and Mary Ann, &e. (Probate 
Dec, 4, 1810, to Ann Smith, widow, his relict.) 

The will of Ann Smith, widow, of Leeds, 
Jan, 11, 1814: 

To my son, Thomas Thompson Smith, the 
explanation of New Testament. Toson Jonathan 
Smith my large gold ring marked D.J. To 
dau. Mary Ann Hines the picture of my late 
husband and tworings. To my grandson, Benjn. 
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Hines, my gold watch when 15. I give all my 
messuages, lands in Knottingley to John Marshall 
and Wm. Greenwood, upon trust to sell and 
divide proceeds and pay same to my sons, James, 
Thos. Thompson, Jonathan, Joseph, and dau. 
Mary Ann Hines. To my nieces Ann Mather, 
Sarah Benson, and Isabella Benson £10 each. 
(Proved May 1, 1816.) 

In St. John’s Church, Leeds (on tomb- 
stones) :— 

Here lieth interred the Body of Benjamin Smith 
of this town, Timber Merchant, who departed 
this life June 11, 1810, aged 61 years. Also the 
Body of Ann, relict of the above Benjamin Smith, 
who departed this life Nov. 12, 1815, in the 68th 
year of her age. 

In Birkin churchyard appears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Sacred to the Memory of Ann, wife of Jonathan 
Smith of Leeds, and daughter of the Rev. George 
Alderson, who died 17 Feb, 1808, aged 36 years. 
Also Wm. their son who died 11 Dec. 1807 aged 
nine months. Also Ann their daughter who died 
11 May 1808, aged 3 years and 5 months. 

If thus debased the Body dies, 
The Living Soul to Heaven flies, 
Longing once more to re-unite, 

Its kindred dead in realms of light. 

Leeds Intelligencer, Jan. 6, 1810 :— 

Deaths.—On Wednesday, Mrs. Benson, wife of 
Mr. Joseph Benson, a preacher in Methodist Con- 
nexion, and sister to Mrs. Benj. Smith of this 
town. 

R. GoRDON-SMITH. 

Eastbourne. 


HUvuBErT DE RIE AND FULBERT OF DOVER. 
—Some time ago, when seeking the descend- 
ants of Hubert de Rie, it was suggested to 
me ina competent quarter that it might be 
worth while to examine the origin of Fulbert, 
or Foubert, of Dover, on the chance that 
this Domesday celebrity might be a ‘‘ con- 
tracted’ FitzHubert. I hesitated at the 
time under the impression that Fitz would 
have been pronounced at least as sibilant 
as the modern French /i/s, but turning over 
‘A Fifteenth Century Book of Arms,’ re- 
produced in vol. iv. of The Ancestor, I find 
the arms of FitzHugh (pp. 230-1) subscribed 
as ‘‘Fehewe”’ and FitzWarenne as ‘ Fe- 
warreyne.” If ‘‘ Fitz”? in these cases 
became ‘‘ Fe” there is no doubt Fehubert 
or Fehulbert would, even as early as 
“* Domesday,” become Foubert and Fulbert, 
which, taken with other indications, makes 
it not improbable that, as suggested, Fulbert 
of Dover, Lord of Chilham, was of the 
De Rie kin, and so opens out other possi- 
bilities. 

I think this “‘ vocal value” of “ Fitz” worth 


noting, though others may not have been 
so ignorant on the point as I, because it 
affects other names (e.g., Few, Frewen, from 
FitzHewe and FitzWarenne ?), besides that 
of FitzHulbert or Hubert. 
Percy 
Nonnington, near Petworth. 


Map PLANS THAT HAVE BEEN REALIZED.— 
The following passage from a letter, written 
by Prince Metternich to his wife on Dec. 22, 
1797, is not without interest, seeing that 
ideas that he deemed crazy have at last 
been realized :— 

All they dream of in France at this moment 
is a descent on England. The wildest projects 
are formed, and it appears to me that those that 
are the least so are quite impossible. A certain 
man named Tillorier thinks of going over in a 
balloon ; another, named Garnier, proposes elastic 
skates; a third pretends to have invented a 
species of boat to pass under the water without 
being seen ; and the fourth, the most foolish of all, 
would have guns made to carry fifty miles which 
shall destroy England from French batteries. 
You may think these arethe plans of some mad- 
men—not at all; they are the project-makers 
of the day. They say that Bonaparte received 
in one day two thousand projects, plans and letters 
directly he arrived in Paris. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


THE HackNEY MERMAID AND THE OLD 
FREEMASONS.—There are passages in the 
quaint minutes of the proceedings of the 
earliest affiliated Lodges of ‘“‘ the Most 
Antient and most Honourable Fraternity 
of Free and Accepted Masons’ which 
throw light upon the status of the 
Hackney Mermaid in the Order and show 
the changes which time has wrought in the 
practice of the Brethren. The Mermaid— 
occupying, with its annexes, a considerable 
area, for deployment, sports, &c., in Hackney 
Church Street—had risen to prominence, as 
is seen from local plans and maps, before 1780, 
and, from the first, was a festival rendezvous 
of Freemasons of Middlesex even from the 
days of Wilkes and Lord George Gordon, and 
it continued conspicuous and convenient for 
the demonstrations of ‘‘ advanced” politicians 
and others until well into the nineteenth 
century, when Hackney had become an im- 
portant Whig-Radical centre and a favourite 
place of residence of the leaders of dissent. 
It is necessary to recall that it was John, 
fourth Duke of Atholl, as the head of the 
* Antients ” (with his colleagues of Grand 
Lodge), who, on May 6, 1799, deemed it essen- 
tial, in view of happenings, to “ inhibit and 
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totally prevent all public Masonic processions 
and all private meetings of Masons under any 
pretence whatever, except on the stated Lodge 
meetings.” This, among other things, was 
directed against the pomp and circum- 
stance customary on June 24 and December 
27, marked in many of the Masonic calendars 
as red-letter days. The mandate was evi- 
dently not popular, especially among the 
Masonic Lodges in and around London port, 
and resolutions were sent up to Grand Lodge 
from time to time asking ‘“‘ that the Craft be 
restored to their antient privileges as 
granted to them in the year 926 by Prince 
Edwin of York.’”’ The Duke of Atholl, how- 
ever, Was non-sympathetic, and it was not 
until March 2, 1808, that it was decided to 
rescind the resolution of May 6, 1799, and to 
have a grand procession on the next St. John’s 
Day. At which, we are to know, “there 
was great rejoicing.” And, for a time, until 
the great union of the fractions of the brother- 
hood in 1813, on St. John’s Day in harvest and 
St. John’s Day in winter many of the import- 
ant assemblies of the brothers were continued 


both in Lodge and in public. That some of 
these functions proved a great strain upon | 
the resources of the humbler Lodges of the | 
“antient ’? craft is seen in the entry of the | 
Kent Lodge regarding the emergency meet- | 
ing of initiates on June 21, 1796, prior to the | 
grand feast and the election of officers. 

It was unanimously agreed the Secretary should 
have a ticket agreeable to ancient custom, in order 
to dine with the Grand Officers and Brethren on 
St. John’s Day at The Mermaid, at Hackney. Or- 
dered that such Brethren as Chuse to walk in Pro- 
cession ou St. John’s Day, shall meet at the Hour of 
ten in the morning, at the Hoxton Square Coffee 
House. to proceed from thence to Shoreditch 
Church. 

N.B. The reason why the Brethren do not think 
proper to Dine with the Grand Officers is in con- 


sequence ofthe exorbitant price of tickets, they 
being 8s. 6d. each. 


Day,” and this does not suggest that the 
‘“music ” could have been anything more 
majestic than a fifeand drum. The necessity 
for the strictest economy was less intense 
when on July 19, 1825, the brethren of lowly 
“Kent” met to celebrate the anniversary of 
George IV., when four musicians attended 
at a cost of £13. Mc. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SaLap.—I have searched the indexes of 
‘N. & Q.,’ but in vain, for a certain saying 
about the dressing of salad. Such notices 
as I have found deal chiefly with the cele- 
brated poetical recipe, and the conflicting 
claims to its authorship of Sydney Smith 
and Barham, judgment being given in favour 
of the former. What I want is a reference 
to the earliest English source of the saying 
that to make a perfect salad you want a 
miser for the vinegar and a madman (or a 
spendthrift) for the oil. Spain supplies 
something like it, as the following quotation 
shows :— 

El hombre que hubiere de hacer una buena 
ensalada ha de ser justo, liberal y miserable : justo 
en el vinagre, liberal en el aceite, y miserable en 
la sal (‘ Vida y Hechos de Estebanillo Gonzalez,’ 
cap. x., Amberes, 1646). 

I feel certain, however, that I have met the 
saying in some such form as given above in 
our own literature. 

HERBERT W. GREENE. 

4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

MSS.: Devaux LETTERS.— 
Among the Phillipps MSS. sold at Sotheby’s 
in April, 1903, there was a series of letters 


‘addressed to Mme. de Guaffigny by M. 


Then again, on December 1, 1800, it was Devaux, “ receveur des finances ” at Luné- 


* agreed there should not be a feast on St. 


John’s Day in consequence of the very exor- | 
bitant price of provisions.”” Things were a | 


ville (1758-1773). The marked catalogue of 
the sale in the British Museum does not 
particularize them. Is anything known of 


little more cheerful on May 15, 1809, when | the destination of these letters ? Who was 


Kent Lodge resolved to ‘* provide a flag at a 


cost of £15 19s. 3d., against the celebration | 


their purchaser? Horace BLEACKLEY. 
HERALDIC: IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS 


of St. John at midsummer,” and, a month wANTED.—I am anxious to identify the 
later, it was resolved “ that the brothers who family to which the following arms apper- 
think proper proceed in procession from this tain, viz., On a chevron between three 
Lodge [in Spitalfields]’’ and join the other | falcons (or ravens) as many leopards’ faces ; 
Lodges in this quarter. Then, on July 16, impaling A lion rampant‘ between three 
1810, it was resolved “that 10s. 6d. be paid dexter handscouped. I am unable to give 
by this Lodge towards defraying the expense the tinctures. 


of the Music and Ball, on last St. John’s | CHRISTOPHER W. BAYNES. & 
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JEARY.—My mother was a Miss Emma 
Lucy Jeary, daughter of John Burroughs 
Jeary, who in turn was the son of Jeremiah 
Jeary, all of Castle Acre, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
It is an unusual name, although fairly 
frequent in the county. There is, or was 
until recently, a very old firm of printers in 
Norwich of the same name, and a Major 
Jary—I presume a variation of the name— 
was a few years ago High Sheriff for the 
county. I again ran across the name 
recently, in the City, in connexion with 
a large limited company. I shall be much 
obliged if one of your Norfolk readers could 
throw some light upon the origin of the 
name. Is there any connexion between it 
and that of Geary ? C. GROTH. 
& Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Str SamurEtL Mortanp: TABLET ON 
Pump at HAMMERSMITH.—In 1684 Sir 
Samuel Morland constructed a pump outside 
his house at Hammersmith, a tablet on the 
wall recording the act in the following 
words 

Sir Samuel Morland’s well, the use of which he 


freely gives to all persons, hoping that none who— 


shall come after him will adventure to incur God’s 
displeasure by denying a cup of cold water (pro- 
vided at another’s cost and not of their own) to 
either neighbour, stranger, passenger, ov 
thirsty beggar. July 8th, 1685. 


Sir Samuel Morland’s house and garden 
were on the eastern side of the creek where 


Stamford Brook entered the River Thames. 


at Hammersmith. In 1813 Faulkner records 


that “the pump has been removed but the | 


stone tablet is preserved in the garden of 
the house.”” Can any reader tell me where 
the stone tablet now is? I cannot believe 
it has been destroyed. WzucLtamM BULL. 


ALLINGHAM Faminy.—Hugh Allingham of 
Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal, named in a 
charter of March 23, 1613, and also men- 
tioned in 1621 in connexion with the inquisi- 
tion into the disposal of lands escheated 
from O’Donnell, was apparently the first of 
the family in Ireland. I should be glad of 
information regarding his ancestry. 

LAURANCE M. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


Witt1AM Swan.—In.a note on p. 175 of 
vol. xxxvii. (April, 1922), of The English 
Historical Revjew, Mr. W. T. Waugh draws 
attention to 
the letter-book of William Swan, an abbreviator 
of papal letters at the curia, who was often 
employed as agent by eminent Englishmen— 


notably Archbishop Kemp—in 

of the reign of VI. 
and says, ‘‘ The book is preserved in MS. 
Cott., Cleop., ¢. iv., fos. 124-229 vo,” 

Is there anything to connect this William 
Swan with the Winchester scholar of 1406 ? 
The entry in Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
at p. 34, is: ‘‘Swan, William, Hull, 
Sch. N.C., LL.B., Fell. 1416-24; Beneficed.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Buriat or Lorp ZoucwHE, 1625.—The 
*D.N.B. states that Lord Zouche died in 
1625, and that he was buried in Hackney 
Church. Lord Zouche owned the Bramshill 
Estate, in the parish of Eversley, Hants. 
The Eversley Parish Register distinctly 
records the burial of Lord Zouche at 
Eversley in August, 1625. 

Can any reader explain why the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
makes the above (erroneous) statement ? 
Does the article refer to another Lord 
Zouche ? J. HAUTENVILLE COPE. 


poor | 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
Brepon Hitxi.—Could any reader tell me 
of any poems relating to Bredon Hill or its 
neighbourhood ? B. 


NINETEENTH - CENTURY WRITERS ON 
Sport._-What were the real names of the 
following writers, all on sporting topics ?— — 
Impecuniosus ; Quis (author of ~* Shelton 
Gorse,’ a poem, 1839); Senex (author of 
‘Observations on Horses,’ 1851); Sexa- 
'genarian (author of Vine Hunt’); 
Stringhalt (author of * Runs with the Lanark 
Hounds’); Woodman (author of ‘A Few 
Lines on the Hunter,’ 1872) ; Wildrath. 
BuRDOCK. 


AUSTRIAN HUNTING-HORN.—I purchased 
recently at a sale an old Austrian hunting- 
horn with the  inseription: ‘* Franz 
Mazogato, Waldhorn und Trompeten Macher, 
in Neulerchenfeld vor Wienn.” Perhaps 
some reader could inform me as to the ap- 
proximate date of this maker. 

F. A. HAWLEY. 


ReapER.—Was William Reader 
the author of the poem on Shakespeare 
commencing 

Sublime, ethereal, pure, divine, 
| Etfulgent as the stars that shine, 
‘also the author of ‘The Ruins of Kenil- 
worth,’ published in 1856 ? 
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J. D. HerBert.—Wanted, dates of birth 
and death, and also the Christian names, of 
J. D. Herbert, author of ‘ Irish Vagaries,’ 
published in 1836. There is a brief reference 
to him in James Sheridan Knowles’s Life 
(by Richard Brinsley Knowles), where he is 
described as ** actor, author, dramatist, and 
painter.” 


RAYMENT (EnG.)—What is the coat of 
arms of this family ? The crest is a boar’s 
head, erased and erect, arg. CHEVRON. 


CAPTAIN JONES’S ‘ ADVENTURES IN PATA-| 


GONIA, &¢.’——This work, which also con- 
tained elegy and epitaph in verse, appeared 


in 1766, 8vo. Can any reader supply. 


biographic detail about the author ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


THe Rev. HENRY CROKER.— 
When did he become rector of St. John’s, 
Capisterre, St. Christopher’s ? When and 
where did he die? According to the 
*D.N.B.,’ xiii. 132, he published a volume 
of Sermons in 1790. Was he ever married ? 

RB, 


WILLIAM CULLEN, OR CULLING, son of 
William Cullen, or Culling, was at West- 


minster School in 1732. Any information| 


about him would be acceptable. 
Go 


REVERSING THE UNIoN Jack. — In 
Charles Boutell’s ‘Handbook to English 
Heraldry ’ (1914 ed., p. 255), referring to the 
Union Jack it is stated :— 

To reverse the proper display of the Flag 
implies distress or danger; or such a procedure 
(very often, as [am aware, unconsciously adopted, 
through ignorance of the real meaning of the 


Flag itself) subjects the Union Jack .to degrada-_ 


tion. 

This statement, to me, isan enigma, as it 
is a curious fact that it is impossible to dis- 
play it incorrectly. Whichever way it is 
flown there is no reversing it. 

The Red, White or Blue Ensign can, of 
course, be displayed in a wrong way, as re- 
gards the position of the canton, but never 
the Jack by itself. ROBERT PEARSALL. 


Hupson PEepicREE.—I should be glad if) 


any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could give 


me any information on the above. ! am, 


given to understand that at one time Sir 


Robert Wilmot lived at Osmaston Hall, 


Osmaston, Co. Derby, and the Hudsons 
lived on the estate; and it is now in the 


possession of the Midland Railway Company. 
|The hall was built by the Fitzherbert 
| Wrights about 1845. Can any reader kindly 
give me any of the family history of the 
' Hudsons—births, marriages or deaths ? 
| Did they originally come from Yorkshire ? 
| A. E. Hupson. 

| NATHANIEL FLEeTcHER, author of “A 
Methodist Dissected ; or, A Description of 
their Errors.’ Is anything known of this 
or the book ? W. N. C. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Can anyone oblige me 
with the authors and references of the under- 
mentioned quotations 
| 1. ‘* What news bring you from the Holy 
Countrie ? 

And how fares the warfare by Galilee’s 


strand ?” 


2. ‘The Crusades served to people heaven 
with martyrs.” 
Is it Geoffrey of Clairvaux ? 
| 3. ‘ The Treasures of antiquity laid up, 
In old historie rolls I opened.” 
Alice Strickland, in her ‘ Queens of England,’ says 
by Beaumont. Which one? There were five 
| Beaumonts poets ? 
| 4, ‘* These are the souls to which High Valour 
gave glory undying.” 
| 5, “These are not dead, their spirits never 
die.” 
6. “ O’er pale Britannia passed.” 
| Referring to the destruction of the Eddystone 
_ lighthouse in 1703. BEAUMONT. 
_ 7. “He told the story of Grouse in the gun- 
|; room.” Was there such a story ? What was it ? 
| Where can the quotation be found ? Goldsmith, 
I think. 
[Goldsmith, ‘She stoops to Conquer,’ Act IT.] 


Replies. 


JOHN FREDERICK SMITH, 
NOVELIST. 
(12 S. x. 229, 276.) 
A RUMMAGE in an old lending library of what 
| are now curios of the mid-nineteenth-century 
| periodical literature of London shows that 
the art of booming was well understood by 
/some of the publishers at least. The first 
‘series of Cassell’s Family Paper—eight un- 
wieldy pages—began on Dee. 31, 1853, and 
the inconvenience of the size was recognized 
after four years’ trial, although it afforded 
scope for the ‘artists’ who furnished 
double-paged faney pictures of particularly 
sanguinary-looking battles. So the second 
| series of the enterprise, 16 pages of half the 
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original dimensions, began on Dec. 5, 1857. 
In November, 1858, when the fifty-second 
portion of ‘Smiles and Tears: a Tale of Our 
Own Times,’ had brought this continuously 
popular story of 110 chapters to an end, the 
publisher announced that Mr. John Fred- 
erick Smith (in ‘“‘ Bohemia ” called ‘‘ Jaef ” 
to distinguish him from the other Smiths 
then more or less conspicuous in the “ City 
of Prague ’’) was ready with ‘ The Substance 
and the Shadow,’ and assurance was given 
that it “surpasses in stirring incident and 
startling adventure the most popular pro- 
duction of this justly celebrated author.” 
Care was taken not to mention any of the 
stories which had brought fame to the author 
and fortune to the proprietor of another 
periodical. ‘Stanfield Hall’ (1849), ‘ Minni- 
grey’ (1851), ‘Amy Lawrence’ (1851), ‘ The 
Will and the Way ’ (1852), ‘ Woman and Her 
Master ’ (1853), and others, besides number- 
less miscellanies which had been the innocent 
delight and often the only instructive reading 
in thousands of humble homes in English- 
speaking countries, were never mentioned 
by the new proprietors of “ Jaef.”” Never- 
theless, Mr. J. F. Smith was proudly 
claimed as one of the most popular novelists 
of the age. Me 

His works, in their original language, have met 
with the most unequivocal success not only in Eng- 
land but the Colonies and the United States of 
America, whilst translations of them, both in 
fastidious France, deep-thinking Germany, as well 
as in Spain, lave been received most enthusiasti- 
cally. Few writers possess more varied powers. 
While awakening the interest of every intellectual 
reader, faithfully describing scenes of home life, 
graphically sketching the various phases of Eng- 
lish character, there is still so much insight into 
the human heart, and so much knowledge of 
human nature, that his tales are universally ac- 
ceptable. These are the characteristics of all 
truly great writers. They are not cribbed, 
cabined, and confined by national predilections. 
Their books have more than local interest; they 
depend on no single or contemporary sympathy— 
but are wide in their philanthropy and deep 
in their significance. . . . The characters which 
Mr. J. F. Smith has so ably drawn are realities ; 


they are the result of extensive experience and | P 


close observation. The scenes which he has 
described are no mere fancy sketches ; the stories 
which he has constructed have a truthfulness 
about them which ensures a lengthened vitality ! 
The high moral tone of this gentleman’s compo- 
sitions is a marked and honourable feature. He 
never panders to vice, nor paints the brutal and 
abandoned in attractive colours. While he has 
stood forth as the unflinching advocate of the 
poor, the wretched, and the ignorant, he has 
never shunned to denounce vice, whether clothed 
in rags or purple. We confidently believe that 
Mr. J. F. Smith has rendered essential service to 
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the cause of human progress by his highly popular 
fictions. He is an undoubted favourite with the 
reading public and well deserves the success he 
has achieved. 

And, of course, the new employer bore 
witness that ‘Smiles and Tears’ had 
“excited such universal sympathy that it 
has been generally pronounced the most suc- 
cessful work of Mr. J. F. Smith’s prolific pen.” 

Other goods scarcely less tasty were in the 
back numbers, which could be had “ as soon 
as they have been reprinted.’’ Readers had 
“followed with interest” the hairbreadth 
*scapes of ‘The Soldier of Fortune’; had 
joined company with ‘Dick Tarleton’ in 
all the varied circumstances of his chequered 
career; had watched the shifting scenes of 
‘The Phases of Life’; had “ caught the 
the strain of the pibroch and gazed on the 
gallant march” of ‘The Young Pretender.’ 
And in later manifestos the publishers were 
obliged to exult that ‘The Substance and 
the Shadow ’ surpassed ‘in stirring interest 
and startling adventure the most popular 
and highly wrought productions of the justly 
celebrated author.” 

The ecstasy of the publisher regarding 
‘Molly Moyne; or, Broken at Last’ was 
perhaps too profound for words, but in good 
sooth it is—for “* Jaef ’’—a dull and common- 
place story about’ an old Manor House, 
Rockingham Hall, which stood midway be- 
tween Lincoln and Sleaford in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, whence the 
tired writer jerks to the Italy of the Car- 
bonari and Cardinal Doria, and makes the 
then current war which created modern 
Italy an episode in his work. It galvanized 
the serial considerably, but bad begun made 
bad ended. 

‘Who is to Win? or ‘The Stepmother,’ 
which (after some unexplained delay) fol- 
lowed in July, 1860, is a tale of English 
domestic life, which, it was much too con- 
fidently predicted, would ‘* be found to equal, 
if not to exceed, in interest any that the 
popular author has hitherto given to the 
ublic.”’ It used to be buzzed in Fleet 
Street that when the publishers drew up that 
advertisement they were possessed of only 
two chapters of what they mentioned that 
“to supply an analysis of the plot would be 
to forestall injudiciously the vast amount 
of pleasure which we predict is reserved to 
our readers.”” ‘Whois to Win ?’ struggled 
on through 66 chapters, lingering until 
February, 1861; and it was followed in 
June of the same year by the 66-chaptered 
‘ Sowing and Gathering,’ a story of the same 
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school, which was ended in January, 1862., men of the 54th Regiment who died during 
Six months later it was expressly announced service, of which he makes mention. Says 
that Mr. J. F. Smith was “ under an engage- | Mr. B. H. Jarvis, Acting Colonial Engineer, 
ment to write solely ’’ for the Cassell, Petter | in a letter dated Aug. 7, and published in 
and Galpin paper, and he started ‘ Warp and_ the report :— 

Weft; or, The Cotton Famine,’ ending in| The inscription on the west (St. Lucia) is much 
September, 1863. That “sole engagement” worn, the names are unreadable: with that 
(never faithfully carried out) finally collapsed exception the monument is in fair order. There 
in the ignominy which proved that John | 2? three other tombstones and vaults enclosed 


in iron rails; one, that of Charles Dawson, M.D., 
Frederick Smith had overstayed his market. | was last repaired by the Government. All the 


The quoted specimens of the publisher’s | vaults and rails are in order, and the cemetery 
arts are pretty florid, even for their time. was cleaned and repaired late last year by the 
But it is true, nevertheless, that for over 20 “vernment. 
years Smith was a household favourite A Colonial Office note adds :— 
throughout Greater Britain, despite the rival- The Governor has since reported that this 
ries of many now acclaimed as the brightest | monument is being repaired and fenced. 
geniuses of Victorian literature: and, if, The further reports referred to in my 
he finally wasted his powers, he was never | letter which you so kindly published in your 
uncleanly, and to this day his novels are | issue of Jan. 14, were supplied to Sir John 
enjoyed by many children, and many more! Butcher, K.C., M.P., following the question 
than children withal. Mc. | which he asked in the House of Commons 

“The Prelate, a Novel,’ was published | on June 23, 1920, regarding the state of the 
without author’s name in 1840 by T. and naval and military cemetery at Needham’'s 
W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street, and was re- | Point. Barbados. They have not been 
viewed in a contemporary periodical as | published, but I should be glad to show 
a novel of no common pretensions. ... The | Copies to Mr. UpaL and any others of your 
leading interest is vested in the last member of | readers interested. 
character 1s drawn 1 Ons ider, e BCU. « ‘or ivi ir 
Many characters of are garding the good of 
A copy is at the British Museum, but perusal Barbados, 
a few years since scarcely seemed to confirm | Needham’s Point will, / am so gga ‘y 
the above eulogy. It may be that the novel to that 
of the same name of 1860 was a re-issue, | 2tivities might well be emulated in other 

W. BH | West Indian colonies, where, alas, the value 
7“ of historie sites and monuments is not so 


NEEDHAM's Point CEMETERY, BARBapos fully appreciated as it should be. 
(12 S. x. 23, 46, 351).—It is good to find so- ALGERNON ASPINALL. 
keen an enthusiast in the matter of the oo 
preservation of the naval and military ceme- CAPTAIN Starrorp Berresworti 
teries in the British West Indies as His (12 S. x. 349).—Your correspondent is 
Honour Mr. J. 8. Udal, whose letter appears | referred to Allen's 1 ndian Mail of Aug. 6. 
in your issue of May 6. _ 1860, or to vol. ii. of Low's History of the 

For his information and for that of Indian Navy.’ ; 
your readers I should point out that, as the _ In 1821 Lieut. Haines was employed by 
result of representations which I made to) the Company insurvey work on the Arabian 
Lord Crewe, the then Secretary of State for coast, and in August, 1828, was in command 
the Colonies, in 1908, an inquiry was made! of the Benares, a sloop of war of 14 guns. 
into the state of historic sites, ancient) Present at the reduction of Aden in 1839, 
buildings, monuments, cemeteries, &c., in| he was appointed British Political Agent of 
the West Indies. The replies from the | that fortress, a post he retained until 1854. 
various local governments were embodied For his conspicuous services at the reduction 
in a Command Paper presented to Parlia- of Aden he received the thanks of the 
ment in 1912 (Colonial Reports, Miscel- Company and a sword of the value of 200 
laneous, No. 84; Cd. 6428). guineas. In 1854 Captain Haines was 

It will no doubt interest Mr. Upat to superseded in his office by Brigadier Sir 
learn that reference is made therein to the William Coghlan, and sent a prisoner to 
Obelisk erected at Monk’s Hill, Antigua, Mazagon on charges of peculation and 
to the memory of the officers, N.C.O.’s and embezzlement of funds amounting in the 
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aggregate to £28,000. Though twice ac-. 
quitted on the criminal charge the directors 
did not hesitate to bring a civil action for 
the recovery of the money. Their victim 
offered his private fortune and large deduc- 
tions from his pay, but without avail. He 
was thrown into prison and kept there— 
with but one short interval—for a space of 
near six years. A new Governor of Bombay 
—Sir George Clerk—ordered his release. 
He was released from prison on June 9, 
1860, and from further prosecution by the 
dlirectors of the Hon. East India Company 
on the 16th day of that month. 
Wittram P. H. Pottock. 


THE LYTTELTONS AND THE Popisn PLoT 
(1258. x. 349).—From ‘ The Gunpowder Plot | 
and Lord Mounteagle’s Letter,’ by Henry 
Hawkes Spink (1902), it seems certain that 
the Popish Plot, in memory of their share in 
which the Lyttelton family were ordered to 
include in their armorial bearings the bar- 
rels mentioned in the ‘ Biogr. Illustrations 
ot Worcs,’ was not the conspiracy generally 
so styled, viz., that which Titus Oates, in 
1678, claimed to have discovered. Spink 

states that there were 

three distinct though connected movements 
against the Government of James I. two years 
after his accession, in the year of Gunpowder 
Plot, 1605: (i.) a general wave of insurrectionarv | 
feeling on the part of the Papists, resulting from | 
the penal laws of Queen Elizabeth; (ii.) Gun- 
powder Plot, to destroy King, Lords, and Com- 
mons; immediately upon the successful issue 
of which there was to be (iii.) a rebellion in the 
Midlands, under Sir Everard Digby. 

The Gunpowder Plot failed, and it is the 
abortive insurrection in Worcestershire 
which is obviously meant when a Popish 
Plot in relation with the Lyttelton family is 
mentioned. 
tails 

Stephen Lyttelton (or Littleton), Master | 
of Hoibeach, Staffs, just over the borders of 
Co. Worcester, and his cousin, Humphrey 
Lyttelton (or Littleton) of Hagley, Worcs, 
were executed in 1606 for complicity in 
Digby’s rebellion. Humphrey was brother 
of John Lyttelton of Hagley House, Worces- 
‘ter, M.P. for that county, who had been 
convicted for high treason in connexion with | 
the Essex conspiracy, Feb. 20, 1600/1, and 
died in prison in the following July. His 
widow brought up her three sons and five’ 
daughters in the Reformed religion, and upon 
the accession of James I. obtained a reversal 
of the attainder of her husband, and a grant, 


Spink gives the following de-, 


by letters patent, of the whole of his 
estate. 

While she was herself either in, or on the 
way to, London, and without her knowledge 
and consent, her brother-in-law, Humphrey 
Lyttelton, conveyed two fugitives, his cousin 
Stephen and his fellow-conspirator Robert 
Winter, Master of Huddington, Worcs, to 
Hagley House, where their presence was be- 
trayed by the man cook, and whence both 
refugees were conveyed to the Tower of 
London. To serve as a warning to Stafford- 
shire rebels, Stephen suffered the extreme 


penalty of the law in the town of Stafford ; 


while Humphrey was executed at Redhill, 
Worcester. 

Humphrey’s choice, as a place of conceal- 
ment for his cousin Stephen, of Hagley 
House, so recently restored by rcyal favour to 
the widow of Humphrey’s brother, was surely 
most unfortunate and cruel. The Govern- 


'ment and country being thoroughly alarmed, 


it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
Lyttelton family at Hagley House, in spite 
of the proved innocence of its Protestant 
owners, were ordered to insert into their 
armorial bearings a significant reminder of 
the fatal tendency of some of their kinsmen, 
just then, towards conspiracy. 
Henry 


Composers OF Hymn Tunes (12 8. x. 
350).—1. Thomas Hewlett was 
organist of the Duke of Buccleuch’s chapel 
at Dalkeith from 1865 to 1871, and for 18 months 
of 1868 and 1869 of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, the duties of the morning service 
being performed by a deputy of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Broughton Street, Edinburgh, 
for some time; of Newington Parish Church, 
Edinburgh. from November, 1873, till he died, 


_April 10, 1874; buried in Newington cemetery. 


where a monument was erected to his memory 


| by the members of the Edinburgh Choral Union 
| in acknowledgement of his musical talent and his 


great ability as organist of that Society.”’ (Love’s 
‘Scottish Church Music,’ pp. 169-70.) 

2. The place of John Broderip’s burial 
is not mentioned either in West’s * Organ- 
ists ’ nor in Mr. W. Barclay Squire’s account 
of him in the ‘D.N.B. The latter, how- 
ever, states that he died on some date be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1770 (when he was last present 
at the quarterly meeting of the dean and 
chapter and the vicars choral at Wells), and 
April 26, 1771. West gives his death (like 
Mr. Chambers) in 1785. Both West and 
Barclay Squire state that in the latter years 
of his life Broderip was organist of Shepton 
Mallet, Somersetshire. Could he have been 
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buried there ?. In an addition, in brackets, 


to Mr. Barclay Squire’s article on the family 
of Broderip in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians’ the date of John’s death is 
also given as 1785. 

3. John Hatton, “born at Warrington ; 
afterwards resided in Duke Street, St. Helens, 
in the township of Windle,” is all the in- 
formation in Love's Scottish Church Music 
(p. 158). His name does not appear in the 
‘D.N.B. or in Grove’s * Dictionary of Music 


SronE Sign, Lower THAMES STREET 
(12S. x. 309).—This sign, which I recently 
sketched, is over the entrance to Cox’s and 
Hammond’s Quays, No. 6, Lower Thames 
Street. It represents a bear with a chain 
and ring lying over his back, and has the 
initials M.E.H. (in monogram) with date 
1670 in a semicircular panel above. The 
whole is enclosed in a neat brick-moulded 
architrave, and is above 3ft. 3in. high by 
2t. Yin. wide over all. I think there is 
little doubt it was the sign of Bear Quay, 
which was close here. A token was issued 
in the seventeenth century by Phillip Stower 
at the ‘ Beare at Bare Key,” and although 
placed by Boyne to Southwark f agree with 
Dr. Norman that it more likely belongs to 
the above place. A token was issued at the 
White Bear in Thames Street, and another 
token issued in Thames Street has a bear 
and staff on it. Beer Lane, formerly called 
Bear Lane, is close by. 

WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


EncuisH ARMY SLANG (12 S. ix. 538, and 
references there given; x. 7, 201, 279).— 
With reference to Army slang already re- 
corded I think these have not yet been 
noticed :— 

DE-BANTAMIZE. The 35th or “ Bantam” Divi- 
sion was after a time reinforced by troops of a 
normal size, and was said to be ‘‘ de-bantamized.”’ 

Emesuss (To). To put troops on a motor-bus. 
On notice boards ‘“*‘ Embussing Point ’’ might be 
seen. 

PACKET. A wound. ‘ He’s got a packet.” 

A. W. Boyp (Capt.). 


EsQUuUIRE AND EssayisT (12 8. x. 349).— 
IT have a volume in elaborately stamped 
black leather, which is labelled at the back 
“The Tourist. T. Roscoe Esq.” Is_ it 
possible that this is the beok referred to by 
Q.V.? Itis not, however, a book of essays, 
but is mainly a description of the Isle of 
Wight, and was published in 1843. 

The practice of styling the author or 


editor of a book, on its title page, as ‘‘ Es- 
quire ” was at one time not at all uncommon. 
My editions of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ and of 
‘The Tour to the Hebrides ’ are both stated 
to be by * James Boswell, Esquire.” 

I take a few other examples at random :— 


‘Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on the 
Progress and Prospects of Society,’ by Robert 
Southey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate (1829) 
{and so in his edition of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with a life of John Bunyan’ (1831)]. 

‘Letters and Journals of Lord Byron,’ by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. (1830). 

‘ The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
of England,’ a new edition by Basil Montagu, Esq. 
(1825-1834). 

‘Hampshire: Its Past and Present Condition 
and Future Prospects,’ by Robert Mudie, Esq. 
(Preface dated 1838). 

‘ Religio Medici and Urn-Burial,’ with Prelimi- 
nary Discourse and Notes by J. A. St. John, Esq. 

1838). 
’ ‘The State in its Relations with the Church,’ 
by W. E. Gladstone, Esq., Student of Christchurch 
and M.P. for Newark (1839). 

‘ Frederick the Great and his Times,’ edited 

with an Introduction by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
1842). 

a St. Patrick’s Purgatory,’ by Thomas Wright, 

Esq., M.A., F.S.A. (1844) [and so on the title page 

of several other of his books]. 

‘Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales,’ by 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. (Preface dated 
1849). 

‘ Vathek,’ by William Beckford, Esq. (1849). 

‘Suetonius Lives of the Caesars,’ revised and 
corrected by T. Forester, Esq. A.M. (Bohn, 1855). 

‘ The Isles of Loch Awe and other Poems,’ by 
Philip Gilbert Hammerton, Esq. (1859). 

‘ Chevalier’s Treatise on Gold,’ translated with 
Preface by Richard Cobden, Esq. (1859). 

‘History of Fiction,’ by John Dunlop, Esq. 
(1859). 

‘ Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,’ new edition by 
I. A. Blackwell, Esq. (Bohn, 1873). 

‘Old Book Collector’s Miscellany,’ edited by 
Charles Hindley, Esq. (1876). 

* Holbein’s Dance of Death,’ by Francis Douce, 
Esq., F.A.S. (Bohn, 1878). 

* Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words.’ 
by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. (10th 
ed., 1878). 


The list could, without difficulty, be con- 
siderably extended. \Wwm. SetF-WEEKsS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


REFORMATIONS OF THE CALENDAR (12 S. 
viii. 370).—This query does not appear to 
have been replied to. The explanation of 
the difficulty raised by Mr. WHITEBROOK is 
that Pope Gregory XITI., when he rectified 
the calendar, did it by reference to the date 
of the Council of Nice, A.D. 325, instead of 
reckoning from Jan. 1, a.p. 1. He found 
that in A.D. 1582 the vernal equinox oc- 


‘curred 10 days earlier than March 21, the 
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day on which it happened early in"the fourth 
century, when the above Council was held. 
He therefore ordered 10 days to be struck 
out of the year 1582, thus restoring the 
vernal equinox to March 21. This in effect 
took into account the leap years in A.D. 
300, 500, 600, 700, 900, 1000, 1100, 1300, 
1400 and 1500. As, however, the years A.D. 
100 and 200 had been leap years, he ought 
also, in order completely to rectify the 
Julian Calendar, to have allowed for them, 
and to have struck out 12 days instead of 
10. The necessity of some arrangement 
for adjusting the calendar in future was met 
by Gregory ordering the omission of three 
leap years in every 400 years, but Omar 
Khayyém, the Persian astronomer-poet, as 
long ago as A.D. 1079 had proposed to effect 
the same object as follows: (1) intercalate 
a day every fourth year, but (2) intercalate 
during the thirty-third year instead of the 
thirty-second. Neither of these schemes is 
an exact adjustment, but a very long period 
will have to elapse before a further correc- 
tion is necessary. (See Article on Chrono- 
logy, ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,’ vol. iii.) 
Wn. SeELF-WEEKsS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


EXHIBITIONS OF AUTOMATA IN LONDON 
12 S. x. 269, 331).—The record continues to 
be confined to life-size figures, and to omit 
the ‘‘ mechanical motions’? of Cox and 
others. I should like to add the late Mr. 
Maskelyne’s figures ‘‘ Psycho”’ and “ Zoe.” 
They are illustrated on the cover design of 
the *‘ Guide ” published during the seventies 
under the following title :— 

Egyptian Hall, England’s Home of Mystery. 
Maskelyne and Cooke, the Royal Illusionists and 
Anti-Spiritualists. A Guide to their Original 
and Unique Entertainment of Modern Miracles ! 
With a short Biographical Sketch of John Nevil 
Maskelyne, a Reference to some Celebrated Auto- 
mata, and an Epitome of the Slade Case. 


Reference to a royal performance at Sand- 
ringham follows, and the page concludes :— 

The Entertainment is now in its Fifth Year 
at the Egyptian MHall, Piccadilly, London. 
W. Morton, Manager. 


The matter describing the automata is 
provided on pp. 8-16, and contains some 
allusions of special interest, for example :— 

Many of these androides are now in the 
possession of W. Snoxell, Esq.. of No. 2, Charter- 
house Square, E.C., with a host of other curiosities 
which he has spent years in collecting. From 
an inspection of these automata it will be seen 
that the descriptions of them have been much 
exaggerated. 


“Psycho”? was a card-playing Hindu 
figure mild-looking”), some 22in. high, 
seated, cross-legged, upon a box which 
rests upon a pedestal of clear glass. Appar- 
ently the motive-power was the perplexing 
secret which remained unsolved. ‘ Zoe, 
daughter of the Sunny South,” was a writing 
and drawing figure that could sketch por- 
traits of celebrities and write; that had 
some mysterious motive-power, not clock- 
work, and to convince onlookers ‘‘ there was 
no deception”? would be carried down by 
Maskelyne and seated on the knee of any 
gentleman in the audience. 

Possibly these figures exist and are on 
exhibition somewhere. Also there may 
have been even later exhibitions of auto- 
mata. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Two FLEET STREET TAVERNS (12 S. x. 
346).—1. The King’s Head. I suggest that 
the late F. G. Hilton Price, in his paper 
‘Signs of Old Fleet Street’ (Archeological 
Journal, December, 1895), is to be preferred 
as to the site of the King’s Head. He there 
states that the tavern occupied the first and 
second floors of the old five-storey building 
situate at the south-west corner of Chancery 
Lane. The widening of this entrance to 
Chancery Lane (Craftsman, July 20, 1765, 
cited by J. Holbert Wilson, ‘ Pictorial 
Records of London,’ Portfolio 17, No. 23) 
possibly suggested the south-east corner 
as the site of this inn, and it may have 
been so originally. 

2. The Mitre Tavern. This Johnsonian 
identification is too definite to admit of 
confusion or modern re-use of celebrated 
place-names. The existing tavern was the 
Mitre Coffee-house, the tavern being lost 
in Messrs. Hoare’s rebuilding of their old 
premises. Again, F. G. Hilton Price (ibid.) 
correctly identifies the exact site as between 
Nos. 38 and 39. ‘It was approached by 
a long passage called Cat and Fiddle Court 
or Alley.” There were several taverns 
similary reached by court or alley, although 
identified asin Fleet Street. The adaptation 
of the premises to Macklin’s ‘“‘ Poets’ Gallery,” 
and finally to Saunders’s auction rooms, has 
been referred to in ‘One Hundred Years of 
Book Auctions’ (1908), pp. 15-16, Messrs. 
Hodgson’s centenary volume. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


MorTHERING SunDAy (12 S x. 249, 292, 
334).—Few things seem to me more interest- 
ing than the survival of pagan practices in 
our so-called Christian civilization. The 
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following passage appears to blend the two 
very happily, besides containing an allusion 
to an observance on the fourth Sunday in 


Lent :— 

Above all I should have loved to see Joan under 
the Fairy Tree. It was a beech; I have often’ 
thought about it; a marvellous beech, which 
cast a great and beautiful shadow. It was called 
the Ladies’ or the Fairies’ tree, for the fairies 
were ladies as much as the saints; but ladies 
magnificently dressed and not wearing a heavy | 
gold crown like St. Catherine. They preferred | 
to be crowned with flowers. Now this beech was | 
very old, handsome and venerable. It was also | 
called ‘“‘the Tree of the Loges-les-Dames,”’ the 
“arbre charmine,” ‘the Fairy Tree of Bourle- | 
mont” and ‘the Beautiful May.” ... It grew| 


near a fountain called ‘‘the Fountain of the) 
Currant-bush,’’ where in days gone by the fairies | 
had bathed, and a virtue had remained in. 
its waters; they that drank thereof were, 
eured of fever. This was why it was also called | 
the good fountain Aux-Fées-Notre-Seigneur, a | 
sweet and happy name which placed under the 
protection of Jesus the little supernatural people | 
whom the Apostles had so roughly attacked, 
without being able to drive them from their forests | 
and their native springs. . .. Every year, on} 
the fourth Sunday of Lent, or Fountain Sunday, | 
the boys and girls of the village used to go in a 
party to eat bread and nuts under the Fairy Tree ; 
then they drank of the Currant-bush Fountain, 
whose water is good only for the sick. (‘On Life 
and Letters : Concerning Joan of Arc,’ by Anatole 
France.) T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


THE ONE-LEGGED Lorp Mayor (12 S. 
x. 251, 314)—-To supplement in- 
formation given as to the one-legged Lord 
Mayor, Sir Brook Watson, first baronet 
(1735-1807), I find, in a manuscript I wrote 
20 years ago on ‘ One-legged Heroes,’ that 
Watson distinguished himself under General 
Wolfe at the siege of Louisburg, and whilst 
in the Army was known as “ Wooden-leg 
Commissary.”” He always made light of! 
his infirmity, and during his Lord Mayoralty 
arranged a cricket match at Greenwich 
Hospital between an eleven with one arm 
and an eleven with wooden legs. Watson’s 
side won, he being top scorer. 

H. PRrossER CHANTER. 


Whetstone, N.20. 

I have read with much interest the replies 
at the second reference, giving particulars of 
the incident in Havana Harbour, when the 
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J shalljbe glad to show the picture to 
anyone who may be interested in City 
history. C. J. Fox 


(Lieut.-Colonel), Chief Officer 
London Salvage Corps. 


SURNAMES AS CHRISTIAN NAMES (12 S. ix. 
370, 437, 474, 511; x. 115, 255).—A curious 
example of this is provided by the name of 
one of the daughters of the Right Hon. Sir 
Anthony Denny, born about 1545, who 
became wife of John Dyve of Bromham, 
Beds. She was called ‘‘ Douglas,” having 
doubtless been the goddaughter of Lady 
Margaret Douglas, one of the ladies of the 


| Court. 


The first Lord Windsor (by summons, 
1529) was called ‘“‘ Andrews,” the surname 
of his mother’s, family. 


Ruymep History for ENGLanp (12 S. 
x. 249, 297, 352, 376).—I have a Rhymed 
History of England in MS. It was given 
to me by a lady who learnt it at school in 
Harrogate during the thirties of last century. 
It begins :— 

King in a thousand sixty six 
Conquest did the Norman fix; 
Robert’s right to Rufus given 
Saw a thousand eighty seven. 

When Queen Victoria succeeded to the 
throne one of the governesses added the 
lines :— 

In eighteen hundred thirty seven 
The crown was to Victoria given. 


The past is known, the future is obscure— 
Time will reveal what England must endure 
But ’twill be well if righteousness prevails 
To avert the"evil wickedness entails. 


E. HARGRAVE. 


There is a full copy of the verses referred 
to by Sm RicwarpD PaceET in ‘Eastern 
Counties Collectanea,’ p. 103. The verses 
are there stated to have been written by the 
late Mr. Hudson Gurney of Keswick, and 
end with Queen Victoria. I shall be pleased 
to send a full copy to your correspondent if 
he wishes. Gro. W. G. Barnarp. 


‘THE KING, THE BISHOP, AND THE SHEP- 
HERD ” (12S. x. 349).—The ballad sought 
would appear to be ‘ King John and the 
Abbot of Canterbury,’ which forms No. 


leg of a boy (Brook Watson, who afterwards | 
became Lortl Mayor of London) was bitten 
off by a shark. | 

I have the original painting of the affair, | 
by J. 8S. Copley, but I did not know the. 
history of the matter. 


XVII. in ‘The Ballad Book,’ edited by 
William Allingham (Macmillan and Co., 
1872), pp. 64-68. A note on p. 377 says :— 

From Percy’s Reliques ; those marked with *,*, 
the sign of ‘‘ considerable liberties ’’ taken by the 
editor. ‘‘ The common popular ballad [says he] 
of King John and the Abbot seems to have been 
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abridged and modernized about the time of James! quotation : 


I. from one much older, entitled King John and 
the Bishop of Canterbury. The Editor’s folio 
MS. contains a copy of this last, but in too corrupt 
a state to be reprinted; it, however, afforded 
many lines worth reviving, which will be found 
inserted in the ensuing stanzas.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Is Mr. CourtHore Forman thinking of 
the ballad ‘King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury’? This tells how the King, 
professing to believe that the Abbot is 
plotting treason on account of the great 
state he keeps up, gives him three questions, 
or riddles, which he thinks impossible of 
solution, and directs the Abbot to answer 
them by a certain day, or “ his head shall be 
smitten from his bodie” and his lands and 
livings forfeited, and how the Abbot’s 
shepherd undertakes to personate him, and 
*‘ with crozier, and miter, and rochet, and 
cope, fit to appeare “fore our fader the 
pope,” attends before the King on the ap- 
pointed day, and by his mother-wit succeeds 
not only in giving answers to the questions, 
but also in obtaining the pardon of the 
Abbot. This ballad is to be found in 
Percy’s * Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.’ 

Wm. SetF-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


CANE-BOTTOMED CuHarrs (12 8. x. 350).— 
According to the various authorities on 
English furniture, coarse cane-work was 
introduced in the backs of chairs in 1665. 
In 1670 the cane-work was much finer, 
and was used for the seats as well, and from 
1685 to 1720 its use had become fairly 
general. A reference to ‘Furniture in 
England, by Francis Lenygon (London, 
1914), would probably give the names of 
the makers. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The following quotations are furnished by 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ :— 

1696. London Gazette, No. 3206/4, Cain’d Chairs. 

1696. Ibid, No. 3213/4, Cane-Chairs . . . Tables, 
Stands. 

1710. Ibid., No. 4646/4, Richard Lewis, born 
in Shropshire, a Cane-chair-maker. 

The dictionary has no quotation at all for 
cane-bottoming, and for cane-bottomed only 
this: ‘1877. A. B. Edwards, Up Nile, 
ii. 40, Arow of cane-bottomed chairs.”’ For 
cane-seated there is this: ‘‘ 1881. Mechanic, 
§40, 19, Beechen frames for cane-seated 
chairs.” For the verb cane, ‘‘ to fit or set 
(a chair, &c.) with cane,” there is only one 
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* 1885. Leisure Ho[ur], Jan. 47/1, 

. caning or rushing 

the ‘ bottoms. L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 
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‘ Tae CHARING Cross MAGAZINE’ (12 S. x. 
371).—* The Times Handlist of Newspapers’ 
shows Nos. | to 5 of this magazine as having 
been published in 1900. Publisher’s address 
is not given, but copies should be available 
for inspection at Copyright Office, British 
Museum. R. H. Parrirr. 


CHARLES D. GorpDon (1258. x. 329).—I can 
now answer my own query, on the authority 
of Viscount Milner. Charles D. Gordon, 
who translated Mauthner’s ‘ Aristotle’ 
(1907), was, as I suspected, the Rev. Charles 
Dickens Gordon (1850-1918), whose origins 
are dealt with minutely in my ‘ House of 
Gordon’ (ii. (398)-(412)).. The identification 
may interest cataloguers. 

J. M. Buttoc#. 

37, Bedford Square. 


Lortus (12 8. x. 289, 356).—There seems 
some doubt about the date of death of 
George Colby Loftus. In Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’ 
it is given as Nov. 15, 1861, and in the 
‘Landed Gentry’ as Nov. 5, 1861. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1862, i., p. 108) 
states that he was late of the Scots Fusiliers, 
and died Dee. 5, 1861. As GHL28- 


HAMPSHIRE FOLK-LORE (12 S. x. 350).— 
Some information about folk-lore and super- 
stitions in the New Forest will be found in 
‘The New Forest, its History and Scenery ’ 
(3rd ed.), by John R. Wise. W. A. L. 


BaRREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (12 5. x. 
209, 254, 316, 353).—I am now told on good 
authority that it was not at Tickhill where 
the handie broke, but in the immediate 
neighbourhood, at Harworth, Notts. 


Winterton, Lines. 


TUILEURS A FRENCH Masonic TERM 
(12 S. x. 309).—The definition of tuileur 
as given in Littré’s ‘ Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Francaise’ is, ‘‘ Celui qui, dans une 
loge de franes-macons, est chargé de tuiler 
un étranger qui se dit franc-macon ; and the 
‘Nouveau Larousse Illustré’ has almost an 
identical definition, viz., ‘‘ Celui qui, dans 
une loge de franes-matons, est chargé de 
tuiler les fréres visiteurs.” Clifton and 
Grimaux, in their ‘French-English Dic- 
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tionary, state a tuileur to be ‘a tiler; 
tyler; a door-keeper at a lodge of Free- 
masons.” This apparently is the term used 
in France for the person who holds the office 
of Lodge tyler. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MartIN (12 8. x. 350).—Should not this be 
Gregory Martin, and not George Martin as 
quoted by your correspondent, who was the 
learned Roman Catholic writer, and the 
author, or one of the authors, of the Reims 
translation of the New Testament ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AND OTHER TERMS 
(12 8. x. 367).—Dr. Skeat, in his dictionary, 
has a useful article on the origin and mean- 
ing of the word ‘“ tight,” which has no 
special reference to horses or cattle, but is 
of general use in the sense of compactness, 
approaching perfection, the being ade- 
quately and completely fixed up. The 
nautical word “taut” is akin to it. Com- 
pare the reference in the old English song 
to “our right little, tight little island.” 

FRANK PENNY. 


RNotes on Books. 


al Guide to English Gothic Architecture. By 8. 
(Cambridge University Press. 16s. 
net. 

THuIs is a book very much to be recommended to 

beginners in architecture. Its principal feature is 

a series of enlarged photographs, chosen with 

great skill and good luck, in which the main lines 

of the development of English Gothic may be 
studied to some real purpose. Designed originally 
for use at Harrow, the series proved so successful 
that sets of the photographs and the handbook 
explaining them were in constant demand for 
other schools. This is not to be wondered at: 
we do not remember any introduction to Gothic 
which so exactly corresponds with the needs of 
an intelligent person seeking systematic informa- 
tion. The sequence of examples could hardly be 
bettered; and running to 180. plates (to say 
nothing of figures illustrating the Glossary) it is 
generous in amount. The quality of the photo- 
graphs is excellent, and in many cases permits of 
study—at any rate the preliminary study of 

a novice in the subject—better than would the 

original. A few most aptly devised notes are 

printed at the bottom of each photograph, and 
four appendixes treat delightfully and in some 
detail the questions of vaulting, tracery, the 
plan of a Gothic church, and the builders of 
churches. There is a glossary which includes 
nearly all the terms that any but an expert can 
want, but might, we think, have been made easier 
in its definitions. Thus a battlement is described 
as an “ embrasured parapet,” but no definition of 

embrasure” is supplied ; the convenient term 
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‘“merlon’’ does not appear; the description of 
a broach seems difficult unless one knows before- 
hand what a “ broach-spire”’ is. But these are 
small matters. It is seldom we have had a book 
in our hands for which we so greatly wish a wide 
circulation. 

A real love of architecture—they may smile 
who have it not—is among the most solidly 
useful as well as delightful of inward posses- 
sions. To kindle it, especially in the young, 
is not very easy : the books offered for the purpose 
are sometimes too mesquins to the eye, or too 
difficult and ponderous, or too easy, or too meagre. 
More than that, they often lack the power to 
convey exhilaration and a sense of grandeur, and 
so do not themselves carry away the imagination. 
This book has just those qualities—the amplitude 
and the enthusiasm—which take captive the 
imagination from the outset and make of its 
pages true openings into a region of delight. 


The Victorian Age. By W. R. Inge. (Cambridge 

University Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 
ONE may find an interesting example of the 
rapidity of the changes of modern thought in the 
already noticeable return, after some bitter but 
not protracted criticism, to a more sympathetic 
view of the Victorian age. This gives the ‘“ Old 
Victorians’ opportunity for timely counter- 
criticisms. The angle from which the Dean of 
St. Paul’s looks out upon men and affairs is 
specially advantageous, we think, for a survey 
of the nearer past, and in this lecture he has 
set out his vast subject with all the authority 
derived from definite, long-pondered and un- 
borrowed judgment. Not that he fails to quote 
earlier thinkers—and sometimes, perhaps, sur- 
prisingly. Thus he mentions Sybel’s statement 
that universal suffrage has always heralded the 
end of parliamentary government. We should 
doubt whether history, as yet, furnishes examples 
either numerous or important enough to justify 
so sweeping a statement—or rather, to justify 
drawing any kind of inference from it. _ It reminds 
one of the ‘come sempre ”’ with which Ferrero 
introduces his grandiose but sometimes empty 
generalizations. 

The summary account of the Victorian age 
under its social and political aspects makes a 
good sketch—in our opinion the best portion 
of the lecture. The literary portion is dominated 
by the figure of Tennyson, whom Dean Inge 
vindicates with a slightly peevish enthusiasm— 
vindicating, however, rather his opinions than 
his genius as a poet. He makes an interesting 
point in his remarks on the longevity of the great 
Victorians, wherein only ancient Greece can’ be 
compared to them. ‘To Greece, again, he looks 
back for a parallel to the “ magnificent types ”’ 
they offer of the human countenance, disparaging 
twentieth-century heads beside them. At first 
sight this appears merely amusing: yet a re- 
collection of the National Portrait Gallery rather 
reinforces his contention. 

The last secret of the characteristic Victorian 
genius has not, we think, ever yet been con- 
vincingly stated. This essay itself does not 
divulge it. It rather—not without some touch 
of ruefulness and reproach—emphasizes the fact 
that a secret exists. 
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Language : An Introduction to the Study of Speech. 
By Edward Sapir. (Oxford University ome. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

THE ancient Athenians, as we all know, employed 
themselves in nothing else but either in telling 
or in hearing some new thing. Somewhat differ- 
ently do many of us employ ourselves ; for it seems 
there is nothing more generally enjoyed than a 
detailed exposition of what everybody already 
knows. Large numbers of books are now com- 
posed on this principle; they dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s of the document which time and life 
inscribe on the consciousness of each one of us. 
This is an exercise which we ought, strictly speak- 
ing, to perform for ourselves ; but life goes too 
fast: we cannot get fairly abr: ast of our own ex- 
perience : perhaps, after all, the writers who make 
us turn up and down and realize the things we 
take for granted do us as — a service as those 
who tell us new things. Sapir’s book on 
Language i is largely of this wikes tive, “feces kind. 
It is a sort of dogmatic meditation on linguistic 
commonplaces, some pages of which run down 
into sheer absurdity, and some statements of 
which are disputable. Take this, for instance : 
* As a matter of fact, no sooner do we try to put 
an image into conscious relation with another 
[one sees what he means] than we find ourselves 
slipping into a silent flow of words.’’ Now, do 
we—invariably ? We very much doubt whether 
any constructive thinker when at work—say an 
artist, mechanician or mathematician—experi- 
ences that ‘silent flow.’”’ In some people the 
vividness of visual images seems actually to 
inhibit words. We have all heard the complaint 
of those who cannot put into speech what they 
undoubtedly know and clearly see in their own 
minds. And, again, how many think by dia- 
gram; see places in their relative positions on 
the map without ever breathing “ north’? and 
“south ’’ to themselves; or recollect, say, a 
temperature-chart without any verbal account 
accompanying the recollection? suspect 
this insistence on a ‘ flow of language ’’ comes 
from theorists who have not suftitiently considered 
the processes of thought at high pressure—pres- 
sure both from within and from without. 

We might quarrel amicably with Mr. Sapir 
over several statements, but must not take up 
the whole of our space with objections. For this 
little treatise is readable, contains many good 
remarks, numerous interesting illustrations drawn 
from all over the world, and an abundance of 
shots in the way of ideas, some of which, relating 
to the future, remain necessarily untested, but 
are none the less suggestive. 


Readings in English Social History from Con- 
temporary Literature. Vol. IV. 1603-1688. 
Edited by R. B. Morgan. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 4s.) 

THE new volume of this useful series will stand 

well beside the others. Some few extracts seem 

to us hardly representative enough, or hardly of 
sufficient intrinsic interest and weight to have 

a place in so small a collection; but, taken as 

a whole, the book gives a lively general idea of 

seventeenth-century England. Pepys and Evelyn 

are the sources of most of the Restoration pieces, 
and Fynes Moryson, though not so preponderantly, 
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| tor illustrating the Stuart reigns. 
{A pleasant excerpt is that from Laneham on 
musical instruments. The dozen pictures may 
also be commended. 


ERRATUM.—I apologize most sincerely to Sir 
LANGDON many friends, and the 
Kditor of ‘N. & Q.’ for my error. It arose from 
my not finding his name in a list of Knights 
Bachelor. I —_— to have looked for him among 
the K.C.M.G.’s EDWARD BENSLY. 


University College, Aberystwyth. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
ie “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a@ guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and e at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 


W. pen Courr.—* Vous Vavez voulu, vous 
lavez voulu, George Dandin.” The quotation is 
correct, and the reference Act I., sc. vii., of 
Moliére’s Dandin.’ 


H. W.—* I shall pass through this world but 
once,” &c. The origin of this saying has been 
saat d often and at considerable length in our 
columns. It has been ascribed to Stephen Grellet, 
of whom, at LIS. v. 394, Mr. A. L. HUMPHREYS 
and Mr. DAvip SALMON give short accounts. 
It has also been ascribed to Emerson and to Cat- 
lyle. At 8S. xi. 118, it is said that the discussion 
of the authorship in ‘ N. & Q.’ had stirred up the 
United States Press upon the subject, but no one 
had hit the mark, and no subsequent writer seems 
to have done so. The references in ‘N. & Q.’ 
are as follow: 78. ix. 429—8 S. vii. 309; ix. 169, 
239, 378; xi. 118—9S. iv. 490; x. 67—10S. i. 
247, 316, 355, 433; v. 260, 393, 498; vii. 140; 
xi. 60, 366—11S. x. 68, 154, 258, 289, 394. <A 
discussion on the subject. will be found in ‘ Cas- 
sell’s Book of Quotations.’ It seems first to have 
struck people’s minds by being quoted in Drum- 

mond’s ‘ Greatest Thing in the World.’ 


NOTES 
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ForMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 


Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CasgBs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 

All volumes .. «2 
SERIES 12: 

In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December. 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING CASES 


are NOW READY for Vol. IX., Series 12, July 
to December, 1921, and may be ordered through 
any bookseller at 2s. net, or post free from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 


3/- each 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 

Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 

The Publisher, ‘Nores AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.” 


AND 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have over 1,000,000 volumes on every 
conceivable subject in stock. Catalogue 467 
free: mention requirements. Search made 
for any out-of-print book not to be found in 

our stock and reported free of charge. 
“They (Foyles) are real bookfinders in the 

best sense of that much abused term.” 
Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


B°e KS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &e. 

Catalogues free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
ee,— Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London, 8.E. 22. 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
— money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 
111s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 13s, 

Dlivers (No. 9's) £10 10s. Ribbons and carbons 
for all machines.—THE AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, Lip. 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. Tee City 4443. 


POOKPLATES, ¢ decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 


Original designs. Write for pestiewiaas to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, W.1. 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, , Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. ~ send a note of 
London Books wanted. Sussex Maps. Speed, 1610, 30/-. 
Blaeu, in original colour, _ 25/-. Bowen, in case, mounted 
cloth, c..1750, 10/-. Grose, 1777, 2/6. Morden, 1695, 7/6. 
Taillot, Chart of Channel, 1692 . 15)". Bowles Chart, 1780, 7/6. 
M SS. ne every description considered and 
published on terms favourable to Authors.— 


Write John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91, Great 
Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, London, W.1. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ita. Publishers and Printers, 
ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or iy Nn ; postage 
extra, 1s. 8d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 
postage 1s. 

STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 
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Education Supplement 


A Weekly Record of Educational 
Progress at Home and Abroad. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
Price 2d. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

12 months - - 13s. Od. 
6 months - - 6s. 6d. 
3 months - - 3s. 3d. 

Post free from the Publisher, 

Printing House Square, London, 


E.C.4. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather ae 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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